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PHILIPPINES: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 
1990 
1987 1988 1989 p/_ _(Proj.) 


Domestic Economy 
Population (est. in millions) Sis 58.8 59.9 60.2 


Population growth (% est.) 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
GDP in current dollars 34,442 39,149 x 44,348 48,775 
GNP in current dollars 34,199 39,008 x 44,228 48,505 
Per capita GDP, current dollars $600 $666 x. $740 $810 
GDP in pesos (1972=100) % change 4:72 6.37 =. 5.62 4.8 
GNP in pesos (1972=100) % change 5.93 6.75 z 5267 4.5 
Consumer price index, average % change 3.8 8.8 10.6 £235 
Production and Employment 
Labor force (thousands) 22,563 23,449 24,126 24,820 
Unemployment rate (%) £22 9.6 Oe o.s 
Industrial prod. (1972=100) % change Vets 8.97 6.91 5.9 
Gov’t budget deficit as % of GNP 2.4 Zoo 2.0 4.9 
Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 5,720 7,074 tyS2t 8,700 
Imports (FOB) 6, 737 8,159 10,419 12,000 
Trade balance (1,017) (1,085) (2,598) (3,300) 
Current-account balance (444) (373) (1, 465) (1,800) 
Foreign direct investment (inflow) 439 i a a 972 830 
Foreign debt, total forex liability yr-end 28,649 27,915 27,616 28,000 
Debt-service paid (principal & interest) 3,057 3,002 = 3,135 3,860 
Debt-service as % of goods & serv exports S350 26.2 Zoes 28.8 
Foreign exchange reserves 1,959 2,059 2,324 2,300 
Average exchange rate (in Pesos/US$) 20: 567 21.095 22.737 23:30 
Foreign Investment (CB registrations) a/ 
Total (cumulative) 2,830 2,902 3,205 3,250 
U.S. (cumulative) 1,620 1,649 i; tis 1,780 
U.S.-Fhilippine Trade (Philippine data) 
U.S. exports to Phil. (FOB) 1,488 LiL T25 1,979 2,280 
U.S. imports (FOB) 2,064 2,516 2,946 3,385 
U.S. trade balance with Philippines (576) (801) (967) (1,105) 
U.S. share of Phil. exports (%) 3632 35:6 Stat Sree 
v. share of Phil. imports (%) oe od. 24.20 19.0 19. 
8. Bilateral Aid (fiscal year) 439.6 255.5 488.3 Seis 
Economic (includes food aid) 339.6 127.9 360.7 384. 
Military (includes training) 100.0 4276 £27 36 pe 
Principal U.S. exports (1989): materials and accessories for manufacture into 
semiconductor devices, $415 million b/; electrical machinery (excluding sound 
recording and telecommunications equipment), $198 million; industrial machinery, 
$173 million; cereals and cereal preparations, $168 million; embroideries 
(textiles), $80 million b/; artificial resins and plastic materials, $74 million. 
Principal U.S. imports (1989): garments and accessories, $854 million; (64 percent 
made from consigned materials); semiconductor devices, $393 million c/; electrical 
machinery, $276 million; photographic apparatus, optical goods, clocks and watches, 
$159 million; sound recording and telecommunications equipment, $146 million. 


a/ principally exercised to assure repatriation rights. 
b/ consigned exports, ¢c/ consigned imports, p/ preliminary, x/ revised. 


Sources: Government of the Philippines, USAID. 
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SUMMARY: The Philippines’ economic recovery completed its 
fourth full year in 1989, though the pace of growth eased 
somewhat from the robust performance of 1987-88. During 1989, 
inflation gathered steam, interest rates rose, the current 
account deteriorated sharply, and a promising upturn in 
investment failed to sustain itself through the last half of 
the year. Despite those concerns, moderate economic expansion 
was expected to continue into 1990. 


Gross national product (GNP) grew by a respectable 5.7 percent 
during 1989. The deceleration from the 1988 growth rate of 6.7 
percent was traced to a combination of slower personal 
consumption and lower investment performance, particularly in 
the year’s second half. The 27 percent expansion of investment 
logged in the first six months of the year sparked hopes that 
the economy’s future recovery would be led by investment; but 
high interest rates, inflation, and slower inventory build-up 
put the brakes on investment, which grew by only 5.9 percent in 
the last half of 1989. 


Inflation remains moderate by developing country standards, 
averaging 10.6 percent in 1989. The country’s economic 
policymakers have placed great emphasis on limiting future 
inflationary pressure. Periodic "mopping up" operations to 
reduce monetary liquidity and inflationary pressure helped push 
interest rates to the 24 to 28 percent range that prevailed 
through late 1989 and into the early months of 1990. The peso 
depreciated against the dollar by 5.1 percent in nominal terms 
during the year, but appreciated against the currencies of both 
trading partners and competitors in real effective terms. The 
appreciating exchange rate was one of several factors behind an 
expansion of the country’s trade and current account deficits 
during 1989: the trade gap was $2.6 billion, more than double 
its 1988 level, while the current account shortfall rose from 
$389 million in 1988 to $1.5 billion in 1989. The current 
account deterioration was the key factor in shrinkage of the 
balance-of-payments surplus, to $451 million from $650 million 
in 1988. The strain was felt in the country’s gross 
international reserves, but commercial loan availments in early 
1990 eased that situation. 


Expectations for a robust economic expansion in 1990 have been 
tempered by inflationary concerns, along with worrisome fiscal 
and balance-of-payments imbalances. These economic impediments 
to more rapid growth have been joined in the minds of some 
businessmen by political concerns arising from the December 
1989 coup attempt. Despite these factors, we expect GDP to 
continue growing in 1990 (by 4-5 percent), with an average 
inflation of 12 to 13 percent. Economic policymakers have 
responded to the slowdown in growth with a package of reforms 
designed to get growth back on track, to improve the country’s 
external competitiveness, and to improve the investment climate. 


Note: This report was prepared in June 1990- 
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Despite the reduced pace of economic expansion, prospects for 
U.S. exporters remain good, particularly for products which 
provide a good fit with the country’s development efforts under 
the Multilateral Assistance Initiative. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE: Preliminary Philippine 
Government estimates show that Philippine gross national 
product (GNP) growth slowed from 6.7 percent in 1988 to 5.7 
percent in 1989. As inflation accelerated, consumer demand 
expanded at a slower pace during the year despite a strong 
fourth-quarter boost from exceptionally high holiday spending 
(spurred by both private and public sector wage adjustments). 
Although posting a somewhat slower expansion, personal 
consumption continued to lead the recovery. The momentum in 
investment-led growth during the first half of the year proved 
fragile and was not sustained through year’s end. 


Gross investment growth tapered from 17 percent in 1988 to 15 
percent in 1989. While not dramatic on a full-year basis, that 
performance reflected a sharp deceleration from a strong 27 
percent growth in the year’s first half to barely 6 percent in 
the second. Lower inventory build-up, particularly in the 
second half, explained slower gross investment expansion, 
consistent with slower manufacturing output and spending on new 
productive capacity during that period. While investment in 
durable equipment logged a 29 percent expansion, somewhat 
higher than 1988’s 24 percent, full-year performance 
represented a slowdown from the even stronger 37 percent growth 
in the first six months of 1989. In the first half of the 
year, investment surged as industries scrambled to address 
production capacity constraints. However, a host of rising 
costs -- such as a minimum wage increase, accelerating 
inflation, higher utility rates and rising interest rates -- 
combined with infrastructure problems to constrain investment 
and manufacturing activity during the second half of the year. 


On the production side, both industrial and service sectors 
logged a slower growth rate than in 1988. The industrial 
slowdown reflected sluggish manufacturing activity, as well as 
negative growth in mining and quarrying. The low metal 
recovery of copper mining firms (due partly to inadequate 
support facilities such as power and water, as well as to 
inclement weather) explained much of the drop in the mining 
subsector’s output. 


The economy currently faces several obstacles to resuming a 
high-growth performance. Double digit inflation will remain a 
major government concern, which may prevent monetary 
policymakers from achieving a significant drop in interest 
rates. Infrastructure problems (particularly evident in 
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frequent power outages) will take time to address. An ongoing 
drought threatens agricultural sector output. The December 
1989 coup attempt could dampen future investment, unless the 
government takes determined steps to regain business 
confidence. Current expectations are for GDP growth of between 
4 and 5 percent for 1990. Reported GNP may grow somewhat 


faster as a greater portion of worker remittances pass through 
formal channels. 


GNP BY PRODUCTIVE SECTOR 
JANUARY-DECEMBER 1988 & 1989 
(At Constant 1972 Prices) 


In Million Pesos Year-to-Year Growth 
1989 P/ 1987-88 1988-89 P/ 


AGRI, FISHERY, FORESTRY 


INDUSTRY 
Mining & Quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Basic Utilities 


SERVICE SECTOR 
Transport 
Trade 
Finance & Housing 
Private Services 
Government Services 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 101,450 107,143 
Net Factor Income (35:4) (3i3) 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 101,093 


P/Preliminary estimates as of April 1990. 
Source: Philippine National Income Accounts. 


PRICES: Two-digit inflation has been a major concern since 
July 1989. Year-to-year inflation hit 10.3 percent during that 
month and peaked at 14.1 percent in December. Average 
inflation for the year was 10.6 percent, exceeding the 
government’s 7 to 8 percent target. 


Relatively rapid liquidity growth combined with manufacturing 
Capacity constraints to push up prices during the first half of 
1989. Cost-push pressures during the second half of the year 
(i.e., higher legislated wages, upward adjustments in 
government-determined prices for petroleum products, utility 
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rate increases, rising financing costs, and a higher government 
rice support price) spurred further price hikes despite 
subsequent efforts to rein in liquidity. Panic buying during 
the December coup attempt contributed to that month’s 14.1 
percent inflation rate; coup-related inflationary expectations 
prompted the government to impose emergency price ceilings on 
basic commodities until mid-1990. 


Inflation for the first quarter of 1990 has remained in double 
digits, averaging 13 percent on a year-to-year basis. 

Two-digit inflation will likely persist for most of the year 
due to the delayed effects of the 1989 wage and oil price 
hikes, further upward adjustments in utility rates, continuing 
high interest rates, the upward pressure of an ongoing drought 
on food prices, and a faster foreign exchange rate 
depreciation. Current indications are for an average inflation 
rate of between 12 and 13 percent for 1990. 


Bank lending rates are currently high at between 22 to 

28 percent, following upward movements in treasury bill and 
open market rates. At the expense of stronger economic growth, 
monetary policy is expected to remain cautious as the 
government keeps a watchful eye over inflation. 


FISCAL POLICY: The national government’s spending program for 


1989 ended the year with a deficit of 19 billion pesos, roughly 
2 percent of gross national product. The shortfall arose in 
spite of respectable revenue collection performance by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and Customs, as rising interest 
costs on domestic debt and a wage standardization program for 
civil servants, implemented at mid-year, pushed expenditures 
beyond programmed levels. 


The government’s 1990 budget totals 245.7 billion pesos 
($10.8 billion), up 14.9 percent over actual 1989 
expenditures. Adjusted for inflation, however, the yearly 
increase is only about 4 percent. Debt service (roughly 
two-thirds of which applies to domestic debt) continues to 
consume the largest share of the budget, with 38.5 percent of 
the total in 1990. The government projects that its budget 
deficit will reach 17.5 billion pesos (1.5 percent of GNP) in 
1990. However, increases of several excise taxes, which had 
been programmed into full-year revenue projections, had not 
received congressional approval as of May 1990, reducing the 
chances that the deficit target would be met. 


With fiscal imbalances contributing to high interest rates and 
growing inflationary pressures, the government has pledged 
"fiscal discipline" in the preparation of its 1991 spending 
program. The cabinet has proposed a spending ceiling of 

282.3 billion pesos ($12.5 billion) in 1991, representing a 
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real increase of about 2 percent over the 1990 budget. Budget 
planners have pledged to reduce overhead expenditures and 
restrain personnel spending, while allowing capital spending to 
increase slightly. Efforts to reduce the budget deficit to the 
planned 8-9 billion peso level will depend greatly on continued 
improvements in tax collection, along with increases in certain 
taxes. 


EXTERNAL ACCOUNT: The Philippines’ balance-of-payments (BOP) 
surplus slipped from $650 million in 1988 to $451 million in 
1989 because of a sharp current account slide. The BOP surplus 
would have been marginal but for year-end drawdowns of foreign 
funds to finance a January 1990 debt buyback transaction. 


The current account deficit quadrupled from $389 million to 
$1.5 billion due to a ballooning merchandise trade gap, which 
improvements in both service receipts as well as aid and grants 
failed to offset. The merchandise trade deficit swelled to 
$2.6 billion, 2.4 times its 1988 level, as export expansion 
(10.6 percent) trailed far behind import growth (27.7 percent). 
At a $1.6 billion surplus (2.5 times the 1988 level), the 
capital account managed to more than make up for the current 
account’s deterioration. Both long-term and short-term loan 
accounts grew. Only net foreign investment fell by 

$132 million because of lower debt-to-equity conversions. The 
Central Bank began limiting debt-to-equity swaps in 1988 due to 
inflationary concerns. Plans to revise and expand the program 
have been put on hold until the third or fourth quarter of 1990. 
For 1990, current indications are for a BOP surplus of between 
$200 and $400 million. The merchandise trade deficit, expected 
to exceed the $3 billion mark, will continue to be the major 
BOP concern. Uncertainties surround the future of foreign loan 
commitments, as well as the extent of the planned 
debt-to-equity swap revival given current inflationary 
pressures. BOP relief will depend on boosting export growth 
and service income, as well as on utilizing already committed 
foreign financing. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE: The dollar value of the Philippine peso fell 
by 5.1 percent in nominal terms during the course of 1989, 
dropping from 21.34 pesos per dollar in January to 22.33 at 
year’s end. In real terms, however, the peso’s effective 
exchange rate appreciated by 10.1 percent against a 
trade-weighted basket of industrial country currencies, and by 
1.8 percent compared with the currencies of the Philippines’ 
major trade competitors. This real appreciation was an 
important contributor to the expansion of the country’s trade 
deficit in 1989, helping to propel a surge in imports from 
industrial countries while exports grew more modestly. 





Throughout 1989, the government moderated the peso’s gradual 
slide through the use of monetary policy tools. In particular, 
the strategy of keeping interest rates on treasury instruments 
high as a check on liquidity growth had the deliberate 
corollary effect of supporting the peso. Occasional Central 
Bank intervention in foreign exchange markets also was used, 
though this was limited by dwindling levels of foreign 
exchanges in government coffers. 


In early 1990, Philippine exchange rate policy appeared to be 
evolving towards a modest, gradual depreciation of the peso as 
a means of improving the country’s trade competitiveness and 
reducing the current account imbalance. Exchange rate 
movements during the first months of the year indicated that 
the peso might be allowed to drop by 7 to 8 percent in nominal 
terms over the course of the year, or to a 24 to 1 peso/dollar 
rate by year’s end. However, the government remains sensitive 
to the perceived inflationary impact of rapid currency 
depreciation and to the potential for heightened speculation 
against the peso. 


Gross foreign exchange reserves stood at $2.3 billion at the 
end of 1989, but had fallen to $1.6 billion (1.3 months’ import 
coverage) by February 1990, as reserves were drawn down to 
finance a buyback of oustanding foreign debt. In early 1990, 


the government reached agreement with commercial banks: for 
$710 million in new loans. While this will help bolster the 
government’s reserve position, the cushion will remain thin 
throughout the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE: The Philippines’ two-way merchandise trade in 
1989 hit an all-time high total of US$ 18.2 billion, as imports 
and exports reached record levels of US$ 10.4 billion and 

US$ 7.8 billion respectively. Surging imports widened the 
trade deficit to $ 2.6 billion, 139 percent greater than the 
1988 deficit of $ 1.1 billion. The Philippines’ leading trade 
partners -- the United States, Japan and EEC -- together 
accounted for over 60 percent of the country’s total trade in 
1989: the United States claimed 27 percent; Japan had a 

20 percent share; and the EEC had a 13.7 percent share. The 
country enjoyed trade surpluses with the United States and the 
EEC, mostly due to healthy garment exports. The United States, 
however, lost its 10-year position as top commodity supplier to 
the Philippines during 1989. Japan exported $ 2,043 million 
worth of goods in 1989, 3.2 percent higher than U.S. exports of 
$ 1,979. Based on official foreign trade statistics, parts and 
accessories imported by licensed assemblers in the Philippines’ 
car manufacturing program contributed largely to the vigorous 
growth in Japanese exports. 


The Philippines is heading for a larger trade deficit (at least 
$ 3 billion) for 1990, as demand for imported goods is 
projected to far outpace export sales until 1992. Trade 
statistics tend to show that substantial import substitution 
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for domestic production continues, while expanding 
manufacturers, many of them gearing for exports, are not 
expected to become fully productive until 1992. 


IMPORTS : Philippine imports grew by $2,260 million between 
1988 and 1989, a 27.7 percent rise. Raw materials and 
intermediate goods (22 percent on consignment for later 
export), accounted for 43 percent of the overall increase, 
while capital goods contributed 35 percent. Three commodity 
sectors exhibited particularly strong import growth between 
1988 and 1989. These were industrial machinery and power 
generating equipment ($348 million higher) mostly for the 
expanding manufacturing plants, iron and steel ($268 million 
more) for the booming construction industry, and automotive 
components for the car manufacturing program ($133 million 
more). Adding $193 million to the already large import payment 
was an average 18 percent rise in imported crude cost, plus a 3 
percent increase in oil import volume. Crude petroleum, still 
the Philippines’ single largest import, accounted for nearly 11 
percent of total 1989 imports. Except for a slight decline in 
demand for electronic materials, imports of all commodities 
rose between 1988 and 1989. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS BY MAJOR COMMODITY GROUP, 1989 
(FOB value in million US$) 


JAN - DEC INCREASE 
1989 1988 PCT 89 IMPORTS 

RAW MATERIALS AND 
INTERMEDIATE GOODS 5,388 4,415 ° 7 
Materials & accessories 

for the manufacture 

of electronic equipment a/ 885 910 
Iron & steel 743 475 
Textile yarn, fabrics and 

made-up articles 452 324 
Embroideries (textile) b/ 437 377 
Chemical compounds 410 367 
CAPITAL GOODS 2,424 1,637 
Power generating and 

industrial machinery 987 639 
Electric machinery and 

telecomm. equipment 761 571 
MINERAL FUELS & LUBRICANTS 1, 397 1,096 
Crude petroleum i, itz 919 
CONSUMER GOODS 898 597 
Passenger cars and 

motorcycles 223 90 
Dairy products 217 161 
OTHER IMPORTS 312 414 

TOTAL IMPORT VALUE 10,419 


a/ 83.8 percent ($742 million) on consignment for later export 
b/ Consigned imports for garment manufacture and later export 


Source: Central Bank of the Philippines 
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EXPORTS: Semiconductor devices and garments, the Philippines’ 
most valuable products in terms of export earnings and labor 
generation, led the list of the country’s $7.8 billion exports 
in 1989. Aggregate receipts from these two products accounted 
for 

42.5 percent of total exports, following healthy growth rates 
of 18.6 percent for semiconductors and 19.6 percent for 
garments between 1988 and 1989. All other manufactured 
products, as well as mineral products, posted higher export 
earnings. However, falling export earnings from most of the 
country’s resource-based products offset the earnings from 
manufactures. Low commodity prices continue for shrimp, prawns 
and coconut products in the world market. In addition, 
production and exports of high value-added wood and lumber 
products have failed to make up for lost earnings arising from 
the log and lumber export ban implemented in July 1989. 


To sustain and strengthen export gains, new investments will be 
required to expand the existing plant capacities of exporters. 
Many observers also believe that a downward adjustment in the 
value of the peso (which appreciated in real effective terms 
during 1989) is also crucial to improved export performance. 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS BY MAJOR COMMODITY GROUP, 1989 
(FOB value in million US$) 


JAN - DEC INCREASE PCT SHARE 
1989 1988 PCT 89 EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURES 5,192 4,338 19.7 66.4 
Electronic & electric 
equipment & parts c/ 1,752 1,476 18.6 22.4 
Garments d/ 1,375 1,37 19.6 20 «2 
Chemicals 279 256 9 0 3.6 
MINERAL PRODUCTS 829 764 8.5 10.6 
Copper metal 
(mostly cathodes) 330 295 11.9 4.2 
Copper concentrates asf 216 a 3.0 
COCONUT PRODUCTS 541 582 (7.0) 6.9 
OTHER AGRO-BASED PRODUCTS 454 480 (5.4) See 
Shrimps & prawns 231 250 (7.6) 3.0 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES 319 306 4.2 4.1 
FOREST PRODUCTS 197 261 (24.5) ae 
OTHER EXPORTS 289 343 (is.7) 3.7 
TOTAL EXPORT VALUE 7,821 7,074 10.6 100.0 


c/ 53 percent ($926 million) of 1989 electronic exports were 
made from imported materials on consignment 
d/ 64 percent ($1,004 million) of 1989 garment exports were 
made from imported textiles on consignment 


Source: Central Bank of the Philippines 
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INVESTMENT: The pace of investment slowed marginally during 
1989, to 15.6 percent growth from 17.5 percent in 1988. After 
a strong showing during the first half of 1989, when it emerged 
as the largest component of economic growth, investment 
slackened in the second half of the year, growing at only 

5.9 percent and again falling behind consumption as the lead 
contributor to growth. The slowdown arose from lower inventory 
build-up, consistent with faltering manufacturing output and 
spending on new productive capacity. High interest rates, 
particularly during 1989’s last quarter, put an additional 
damper on investment activity. 


Despite the slower growth, investment’s share of total economic 
output expanded in 1989, to 17.2 percent of gross national 
product (GNP), from 15.7 percent in 1988. The government hopes 
to achieve a 24 percent GNP share for investment by 1992, at 
which level economic expansion could be sustained at the 
6.0-6.5 percent level. 


Net foreign investment inflows declined in 1989 after two years 
of rapid expansion, falling to $854 million, 13 percent below 
the 1988 level. A sharp cutback in approvals under the 


debt-equity swap program was accountable for much of the 
decline. 


The outlook for both domestic and foreign investment in 1990 is 
clouded by the impact of the failed December 1989 coup attempt 
against the Aquino government. While many foreign firms have 
indicated that they will pursue investment projects, others 
have delayed their plans based on concerns about the 
Philippines’ political situation. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS: Man-days lost due to strikes continues to 
show a downward trend, which began in 1988, an encouraging 
indicator for the potential investor. The minimum wage was 
increased by 39 percent in 1989, to 89 pesos ($3.90) per day. 
Despite a call by unions for a further increase in basic rates 
of pay, the government is holding firm in its policy of no 
further legislated wage increases, thus keeping labor costs 
competitive with the Philippines’ ASEAN neighbors. 


The unemployment rate rose slightly from 8.4 percent in January 
1989 to 8.6 percent in January 1990. The government estimated 
the growth of employment in the same period at 700,000, with 
total employment of 21.97 million people. Empoyment growth 
must continue in this range to keep up with labor force growth. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE: Beginning in the last half of 1989, 
it became apparent that the three-year-old Philippine economic 
recovery had entered a period of more moderate growth, 
inflationary pressures, and worrisome imbalances in the 
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country’s fiscal and external accounts. The temporary 
political upheaval of the December 1989 coup attempt 
highlighted these concerns and further reduced expectations for 
prolonged robust economic progress. 


While this combination of factors has resulted in a slowdown in 
the rate of growth, expansion of the Philippine economy 
continues. In 1990, we expect the economy to grow at between 

4 and 5 percent, with inflation averaging 12 to 13 percent for 
the year. 


With economic prospects dimmer in early 1990 than had been the 
case a year earlier, the Philippines’ economic policy community 
appears convinced of the need to undertake significant reforms 
in order to get growth back on track. The government is 
exploring ways to improve the country’s external 
competitiveness, reduce the balance-of-payments drain, 
eliminate bottlenecks in the implementation of foreign-financed 
projects, improve the investment climate, bring down interest 
rates, and keep the fiscal deficit in check. The policy debate 
is positive and constructive, and contains the seeds for a 
return to stronger economic performance. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS: Many observers expect the 
Philippine Assistance Plan (PAP) to provide additional stimulus 
to economic activity. Proposed by foreign donors as the 
Multilateral Aid Initiative, the PAP would increase foreign 
assistance and channel it into well-planned "fast disbursing" 
projects. The thrust of PAP is on infrastructure projects that 
will facilitate industrial development. The goal is social and 
economic development through job creation, income generation, 
export earnings, and increased government revenues. 
International donors, led by Japan and the United States, have 
pledged nearly $3.5 billion to launch the effort. 


During the coming months, the political scene will heat up 
dramatically with a noisy debate over the renewal of the U.S. 
military facilities agreement. Some strong anti-American 
rhetoric will be heard and threats of violence, directed at 
official U.S. Government personnel in the Philippines, are 
possible. While this will catch the attention of the 
international press, the underlying friendship between 
Filipinos and Americans and the solid business opportunities 
for U.S. firms will remain. 


The following sectors have been identified as offering the best 
opportunities for U.S. firms to increase market share in the 
Philippines. The list is more indicative than exhaustive. 
American companies with well-structured and aggressive 
marketing strategies tor selling in the Philippines can expect 
to find a receptive market. 
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Feb. 6-7, 1991 
Feb. 20-28 
April 13-19 
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April 
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Industrial Chemicals 

Plastic Materials and Resins 

Computer and Peripherals 

Telecommunications Equipment 

Building Materials and Supplies 

Food Processing and Packaging Equipment 

Medical Equipment and Supplies 

Architecture, Construction and 
Engineering Services 

Textile Machinery and Equipment 

Air-conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment 

Process Controls-Industrial 

Laboratory and Scientific Instruments 

Franchising 

Computer Software and Services 

Management and Consulting Services 


EXPORT PROMOTION EVENTS FOR FY 91 


Sporting Goods 


Video Catalog 


Construction U.S.A. Video Catalog 
Instrumex Asia TFO 
Machine Build TFO 


Growth Industries Catalog Exhibit 


Aviation Support Trade Mission 


Services 


Industrial Chemicals TFO 
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